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The hope for an early world revolution frus- 
trated, Soviet leaders gradually came to accept 
the need for increased participation in European 
affairs. They endeavored to form a bloc of friend- 
ly nations along the periphery of the Soviet 
Union and to cooperate with all who were willing 
and able to contribute to the economic well-being 
and security of the Soviet state. 


In the quest for security along the Western 
frontiers, Moscow attempted to prevent the form- 
ation of a non-Soviet Baltic bloc and early in 
1926 proposed to each of the Baltic states a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet Union. 


But the Soviet authorities did not meet with 
easy cooperation from neighbors, who, as onetime 
provinces of the Russian Empire, were jealous 
of their recently acquired independence and suspi- 
cious of Soviet intentions. Fear of the Soviet 
Union differed in the Baltic region. It was great- 
est in Latvia and Estonia because of the geo- 
graphic proximity of the Soviet republic. The 
situation was a little different with Lithuania, 
which at this time had no direct frontier with 
the Soviet Union and which, being engaged in 
disputes with Poland over the Vilnius (Vilna) ter- 
ritory and with Germany over the Klaipéda (Me- 
mel) region, was by this circumstance compelled 


THE POLITICS OF THE LITHUANIAN -SOVIET 
NON-AGGRESSION TREATY OF 1926 


to lend a sympathetic hearing to Soviet proposals. 
The apparently insignificant differences in the 
geographic positions of the three Baltic countries 
and Lithuania’s “specific problems” had their ef- 
fect on their attitudes toward the Soviet Union. 


One of the objectives of Soviet foreign policy 
was to hinder the formation of a non-Soviet bloc 
along its Western frontiers, a bloc in which 
Poland was especially interested. (Following her 
security requirements, Poland after the war 
sought to create the so-called Greater Baltic 
Union or Bloc which, under Poland’s leadership, 
would coordinate the foreign policies of its mem- 
bers — Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Poland. 
Lithuania was to be excluded from the scheme 
for her disagreement with Poland over the Vilnius 
territory. In its dealings with the Soviet govern- 
ment, Poland would usually press for the recogni- 
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tion of her attempts at such a union by having 
the Soviet leaders deal with this bloc as a whole 
and not with the individual states. It was to these 
attempts and to this collective dealing that the 
Soviet government objected. “The Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot agree to conclude a collective 
treaty in which the USSR was one of the con- 
tracting parties, and the other Poland together 
with the other Baltic States, because that would 
mean ourselves creating an anti-Soviet coalition”! 
Rokowsky remarked at a press interview). 


The implementation of this Soviet security 
policy in the Baltic may be said to have started 
on December 23 and 24, 1925, when the Foreign 
Commissar Georgii Ciéerin paid official visits to 
Kaunas and Riga. In his speech before Lithuanian 
government officials Ciéerin remarked that close 
Soviet-Lithuanian economic cooperation would 
also create a basis for the development of friend- 
ly political relations. He urged the Lithuanian 
government to follow the example of other states 
and “to give a precise form” to political relations 
between the two countries. The Foreign Com- 
missar extended an invitation to Lithuanian 
government to send representatives to Moscow for 
that purpose. At a press conference Ciéerin ad- 
ded that Moscow could not deal with a Baltic 
combination which would include Poland, as this 
would in fact facilitate the formation of a barrier 
which would separate the Soviet Union from the 
West, but he implied that the Union government 
would raise no objections if it had to negotiate 
with a Lithuanian-Latvian-Estonian coalition.* 
This represented a partial Soviet retreat from 
the previous insistence on individual, rather than 
bloc arrangements. 


On January 6, 1926, Izvestiia reported that 
Ciéerin’s conversations had acquired a “more im- 
portant and real character.” On January 15, Iz- 
vestiia, while printing a Lithuanian denial of the 
existence of talks concerning a non-aggression 
treaty with the Soviet Union, anticipated an “im- 
minent” trip of the Lithuanian Foreign Minister 
to Moscow and intimated that political questions 
were to be discussed.5 


On April 10 The New York Times reported 
that Moscow had instructed its representatives in 
Warsaw, Kaunas, Riga, Tallinn, and Helsinki to 
renew negotiations with those five governments 
in order to work out non-aggression pacts with 
the Soviet Union. It then disclosed the alleged 
Soviet offer: 


The Soviet Government seeks three inde- 
pendent accords—one with Poland, one with 
Finland and one with the Baltic States, Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania, together. The 
official press of Moscow have hitherto em- 
phatically declared it an impossibility to 
negotiate with any combination of the Baltic 
States, and that each had to be approached 
separately. 


‘Under the new plan Moscow proposes: 
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To guarantee the existing frontiers mutually. 
To conclude a mutual non-aggression accord. 


To agree mutually to maintain neutrality if 
the other party is involved in war. 


To declare that each shall undertake not to 
participate in any coalition hostile to the 
other. 


To establish a peaceful method in the set- 
tlement of disputes. 


To conclude economic trade agreement.é 


The report concluded that “there are no signs 
that the Baltic States have discarded the cautious 
attitude which they adopted when [a Soviet 
diplomat Viktor Leontievi¢] Kopp made similar 
proposals in 1923 during his tour of the Baltic 
capitals in connection with the revolutionary 
disturbance in Germany.”” 

On April 24 a German-Soviet treaty of neu- 
trality and non-aggression was signed; its con- 
clusion, securing Germany’s abstention from any 
possible League sanctions against the USSR, was 
viewed by Lithuania as helping to create a more 
favorable atmosphere in which to consider Mos- 
cow’s proposals to other countries. Poland, toget- 
her with Latvia and Estonia, preferred a mul- 
tilateral settlement with Moscow. 

The proposals, once made, pierced the facade 
of Baltic solidarity, and cleavages in it became 
apparent. Lithuania was the first to give the 
proposals a sympathetic consideration. 


Political circles in the Baltic States now 
confirm a telegram mentioning Soviet pro- 
posals for a guarantee compact.... Latvia 
appears... rather sceptical, still regarding 
the proposals as a tactical move by Moscow. 
The most responsive state is Lithuania, and 
the news that separate Lithuanian-Soviet 
negotiations have already begun is confirm- 
ed, but their existence is far from being ap- 
proved by the other states.§ 


On April 25 the Soviet news agency TASS 
reported the Lithuanian Foreign Minister Medéis- 
lovas Reinys as stating that the aim of Soviet- 
Lithuanian talks is to conclude an agreement 
which would include a mutual non-aggression 
pledge and a commitment to observe neutrality 
by refusing to enter hostile arrangements directed 
against one of the contracting parties.® 

The wedge proved to be pervasive—the Lith- 
uanians were increasingly leaning toward a bi- 
lateral agreement with Moscow and away from a 
collective Baltic bargaining. On September 28, 
1926, a treaty of non-aggression between Lithua- 
nia and the Soviet Union was signed in Moscow. 
Under its terms, the two parties agreed to con- 
duct their relations on the basis of the Peace 
Treaty concluded on July 12, 1920; to respect 
mutual “sovereignty and territorial integrity 
and inviolability”; to abstain from acts of ag- 
gression against each other and to refuse all sup- 
port to any third parties committing an act of 
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aggression against one of the signatories of the 
pact; to dissociate themselves from any economic 
or political coalition prejudicial to the interests 
of the other; and to settle all potential disputes, 
which are not settled by diplomatic means, by 
creating an ad hoe Conciliation Commission, to be 
governed by a separate agreement.!° 

In a separate note of same date Lithuania 
repeated its firm adherence to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and added that its mem- 
bership in that body could not hinder the devel- 
opment of friendly relations with the USSR.!! 

Georgii Ciéerin, also in a separate note dated 
September 28, declared for the Soviet Union 
“that the de facto violation of the Lithuanian 
frontiers committed against the will of the Lithu- 
anian nation has not shaken its attitude with 
regard to the territorial sovereignty defined in... 
the Treaty of Peace..., and in the Note annexed 
to the said Article.”12 (The Soviet-Lithuanian 
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Peace Treaty, concluded in Moscow on July 12, 
1920, had fixed the frontier between the two 
states so as to leave Vilnius and the adjacent 
territory with Lithuania. It had further stipulated 
that the Polish-Lithuanian frontier should be 
determined by the two states concerned. By the 
terms of the Polish-Soviet Treaty of Riga of 
March 18, 1921, the Soviet Union had again dis- 
sociated itself from the Polish-Lithuanian ter- 
ritorial dispute. On the sovereign power over the 
Vilnius area, however, the Soviet position was 
quite clear. In a note of April 28, 1921, addressed 
to the representative of the RSFSR in Kaunas, 
Ciéerin reiterated that the Soviet-Lithuanian 
Peace Treaty had renounced Vilnius and its ter- 
ritory in favor of Lithuania and that only the 
latter could transmit this sovereign power to 
another state). Soviet declaration of September 28, 
1926, recognized the Lithuanian claim to the Vil- 
nius territory—the cardinal objective of Lithu- 
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ania in signing the pact—and thus strengthen- 
ed Lithuania's diplomatic position. 

The Soviet-Lithuanian treaty contained a so- 
called limited neutrality clause. Under the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, Lithuania would 
have to participate in sanctions against an ag- 
gressor even if that aggressor were the Soviet 
Union. The limited neutrality clause, in force 
between the Soviet Union and Lithuania, could 
not excuse the latter from participating in the 
sanctions without violating its commitments to 
the League of Nations. Lithuania could, however, 
refuse such participation, if the Soviet Union 
were not the aggressor, but the aggressed state.'* 

What were the principal considerations both 
of Lithuania and the Soviet Union that led to the 
conclusion of the pact? The motives of Lithua- 
nia are not difficult to discern. Some weight has 
at times been attributed to the fact that the 
treaty was concluded by the Leftist government, 
a coalition cabinet of Populist, Social Democrats, 
and national minority representatives.'4 While this 
might seem to be a logical factor in internal 
politics, it ought by no means be regarded as 
decisive in Lithuania’s foreign policy. Under the 
precarious circumstances in which Lithuania 
found herself at the time, foreign policy scarce- 
ly reflected the country’s domestic political strug- 
gles. Thus, in 1926 Lithuania continued to be at 
odds with Germany over the Klaipéda issue and 
in a technical state of war with Poland over the 
Vilnius territory. While the Weimar Republic was 
not yet a menace, this could not be said (in the 
view of the Lithuanian authorities) about Poland. 
Poland was very influential as a bastion of the 
post-war French diplomacy in Eastern Europe. It 
was for precisely these considerations, i.e. with 
the aim of breaking the grip of Polish pressure, 
that Lithuania sought an agreement with Mos- 
cow.'5 And it was this primary concern—the Vil- 
nius question—that broke across party lines and 
held the Lithuanian nation united in her foreign 
policy considerations. 

Augustinas Voldemaras, Premier of the Na- 
tionalist cabinet which came to power through 
the coup d’état of December 17, 1926, made the 
following comments on Lithuania’s foreign policy, 
when some doubts were raised about the in- 
tentions of the Nationalists: 


The interests of Lithuania require friendship 
with Russia, rather than with Poland... Un- 
til the Polish - Lithuanian conflict has been 
settled... Russia will remain the friend of 
Lithuania, and whoever goes with Warsaw 
must forfeit the company of Lithuania... The 
Baltic States (Estonia and Latvia), fearing 
Russia, lean to Warsaw, but Lithuania, not 
having a (common) frontier with Russia, 
sees danger only from Poland.1¢ 


The statement conveys the outlook essentially 
as it was perceived in Lithuania at the time. 

One needs to observe, in addition, that Lith- 
uania was engaged in a diplomatic conflict with 
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the Vatican, which added yet another reason for 
the need of improving the country’s diplomatic 
position.'7 On November 10, 1922, the Vatican ex- 
tended de jure recognition to Lithuanie. In 1925 
a concordat, concluded between Poland and the 
Vatican, in effect recognized Poland’s interests as 
paramount in the yet unresolved conflict over 
the Vilnius territory. The Lithuanian government 
protested this action, and as a result relations 
with the Vatican deteriorated. 


What were some of the Soviet considerations 
behind the pact? As was indicated earlier, through 
its agreement with Lithuania Moscow sought to 
prevent the formation of a single bloc of nations 
under Poland’s leadership along its Western 
frontiers. “The most vital interests of the Soviet 
Union would be threatened if the Baltic States 
came under the control or political influence of 
any greater power!s.... The Soviet Union will 
not tolerate hegemony or special privileges over 
the Baltic,” a spokesman for the Soviet Foreign 
Commissariat said on August 31, 1926.19 Such 
writers on Soviet foreign policy as Malbone Gra- 
ham reached the conclusion that the Soviet-Lithu- 
anian treaty, in conjunction with the mutual non 
aggression guarantee in force between Germany 
and the Soviet Union, assured the latter that 
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no hostile coalition would be founded in this 
particular quarter.?°. 

Like Lithuania, the Soviet Union itself strove 
to break out of a diplomatic isolation. According 
to Boris Meissner, apart from its contribution to 
the security of Russia’s Western frontier, the 
Soviet-Lithuanian treaty aided in the gradual dis- 
integration of the cordon sanitaire,2! while Louis 
Fischer has suggested that Russia’s diplomatic 
support of Lithuania, as embodied in the non- 
aggression pact and especially in the Vilnius 
dispute with Poland, was detrimental to Lithua- 
nia’s national interests, inasmuch as it invited 
Moscow’s influence in Kaunas.22 The evidence can 
hardly support such a view. Trojan horses were 
indeed introduced into the Baltic states — in the 
form of Soviet bases — in 1939, but not in 1926. 


In retrospect, in the non-agression pact the 
interests of both countries coincided—at least for 
a period of time. Justly or not, to a degree both 
were fearful of a military clash—the Soviet Union 
was witnessing its own “war scare,” while some 
of the Polish leaders had not yet reconciled them 
selves to the existence of Lithuania. William 
Henry Chamberlin commented on this Soviet fear 
of foreign intervention, carried to a high pitch 
in 1927: 

The continual beating of the war drum by 
the Soviet leaders may be attributed to three 
causes: dogmatic beliefs in the ultimate in- 
evitability of a clash with the “capitalist” 
powers, desire to stiffen the morale of the 
population in the face of increasing material 
hardships by representing the danger of 
foreign attack as imminent, and a somewhat 
juvenile overestimate both of the signifi- 
cance of the country’s industrial achieve- 
ments and of the envy and fear which these 
achievements were causing abroad.23 


As regards Lithuanian apprehensions vis-a-vis 
Poland, Dovas Zaunius, Lithuania’s onetime 
Foreign Minister, concluded in 1938 that “the 
essence of Lithuania’s dispute with Poland is not 
in the delineation of boundaries; not in the 
seizure of a large portion of Lithuanian territory 
including [her] capital [Vilnius]; the essence of 
the dispute is that in general the existence of an 
Independent Lithuania is not desired by Poland.”+ 


* 


As might have been expected, the Poles were 
agitated by the conclusion of the pact. France 
and England had to advise them not to undertake 
any action against Lithuania.25 On October 23, 
1926, Poland protested to the Soviet government 
for allegedly violating the Treaty of Riga of 
March 18, 1921, which had excluded Soviet Russia 
from all “rights and pretensions” in the areas in 
dispute between Poland and Lithuania. The Soviet 
government answered that it could not consider 
the stipulation of the Treaty of Riga applicable, 
as Lithuania, whose agreement with Poland over 
the disputed areas was a prerequisite for the ful- 
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fillment of the terms of the Treaty, did not 
recognize the decision of the Conference of Am- 
bassadors.2¢ 


There is no doubt that the Soviet-Lithuanian 
accord was advantageous to both countries, at 
least in the period immediately following its con- 
clusion. What the Soviet Union had feared and 
the Poles hoped for—namely, the creation of a 
greater Baltic union—was thus given a set-back 
by this pact.27 This is not to suggest, that the 
pact alone was responsible for the collapse of the 
attempts at Baltic solidarity. Soviet offers—in- 
cluding mutual non-aggression pledges and con- 
ciliation conventions—were being studied, and 
Polish hegemony in the Baltic was being question- 
ed even before the pact. Lithuania—the weakest 
link in the chain of Polish endeavors—proved to 
be effectively disruptive. Thus, even if the pact 
did not yield much concrete aid from Lithuania 
for the Soviet Union, it did forestall the possibili- 
ty of some kind of rapprochement between Poland 
and Lithuania. 


Lithuania also gained what she was after by 
extracting from Moscow a renewed recognition of 
her rights to Vilnius and the Vilnius territory. 
Some diplomatic support could be inferred from 
the Soviet reply to the Polish note of October 23, 
1926. Indeed in November 1927, during one of the 
numerous Polish-Lithuanian disputes, Aleksandr 
Bogomolov, Soviet Ambassador in Warsaw, re- 
marked to the Polish Foreign Minister that “the 
Union Government thinks it necessary to point 
out that the maintenance of peace depends to a 
much larger degree on Poland than on Lithua- 
nia.”25 The pact, however, failed to mention 
Lithuanian rights to the Klaipeda region, some- 
thing which Lithuania had sought.2® It is even 
believed that the Germans aided in the con- 
clusion of the treaty, a surmise which does not 
seem unlikely in the light of the known co- 
operation between the Soviet Union and the Wei- 
mar Republic.2° Writing on the Soviet-German 
cooperation during the Weimar Republic, Hans 
W. Gatzke concluded that 

the collaboration of Germany’s civilian 
authorities with the Reichswehr’s Russian 
ventures was... half-hearted, but it was 
nevertheless close. In their ultimate aims, 
both military and civilians saw eye to eye. 
The hope of one day solving the “Polish 
problem” animated the men who directed 
Germany’s foreign policy as it drew together 
the Reichswehr and the Red Army.%! 


Considering the Soviet-Lithuanian treaty pure- 
ly from the point of view of intra-Baltic politics, 
another possible drawback can be suggested. There 
is some basis to the belief that Latvia and Esto- 
nia were by mid-1920’s on the road to closer ties 
with Lithuania. 

Estonia and Latvia, particularly the latter, 
began to feel again (in the summer of 1925) 
their old desire to widen their own alliance 
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by the inclusion of Lithuania. The growing 
preference for a purely Baltic bloc, as 
against a larger coalition under Polish 
auspices, was emphasized by the Latvian 
Foreign Minister in August when he stated 
that “the question of the formation of a 
quadruple coalition among Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Poland was no longer urgent”, 
and expressed the opinion that “sooner or 
later a close alliance among Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania would come” .32 


However, dubious importance attached to 
regional understandings in the heyday of the 
League’s activities coupled with the multifarious- 
ness of Lithuania’s predicament finally led to the 
undervaluation of Baltic solidarity and to Lith- 
uania’s separate treaty with the Soviet Union. 
The pact, once concluded, gave additional impetus 
to further bilateral arrangements with the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet-Lithuanian treaty can thus be 
considered a drawback to the extent that it hurt 
the chances of closer intra-Baltic cooperation. 
This circumstance ought not, however, be ex- 
aggerated as the idea of Baltic solidarity itself 
was more plausible than probable at the time. 
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DEVYNIABROLE 


The treasury of Lithuanian folk tales is rich in- 
deed. Its gems are exceedingly simple, yet lyric 
and lucent—the fantasy and the imagination 
of the land of song silvers reality and intently, 
even sternly, focuses on the values and ideals 
it upholds. Such a tale is Devyniabrolé, 
the story of the only sister of nine brothers . . . 
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Once there lived nine brothers and their one 
cherished sister. Everyone called her Devyniabrolé. 
The sister grew into a fair, winsome maiden and 
wed — going far, far away, into a strange and 
distant land. 

Many measureless months she lived in that 
strange land, till one day her longing for her 
home and her brothers became too strong, too 
sad, and she decided to return for a visit. With 
love and care, Devyniabrolé baked nine loaves of 
bread, then placed a _ spinning wheel and nine 
sheaves of flax in her wagon. When she returned 
to her brothers’ home she would spin and weave 
a shirt for each of her brothers — as she had 
done in the past, in the happy days before she 
had left them. 

Then she harnessed her steed and began her 
journey homeward. She travelled eagerly and 
with anticipation. Level fields, green valleys van- 
ished behind her. The road slid swiftly past, and 
finally Devyniabrolé came to the black forest. She 
wanted to hurry quickly through that dark and 
frightening place, but her way was blocked by a 
terrible nine-headed dragon, who threatened: 


“Devyniabrole, Devyniabrole, I will devour you!” 


Devyniabrolé was terrified — what could she 
do out here, alone and helpless? All she had with 
her was bread and flax. So Devyniabrolé threw 
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the loaves of bread to the nine-headed one, but of 
these there were only nine and each of the heads 
quickly devoured one. And again he cried: 


“Devyniabrole, Devyniabrole, I will devour you!” 


Only the flax remained. Hopefully, Devynia- 
brolé fed each of the bundles to the hungry 
dragon. But the monster was not satisfied. He 
only bellowed and roared even louder: 


“Devyniabrole, Devyniabrole, I will devour you!” 


Overcome by fright, terrified, the sister fled 
from the wagon and sought shelter among the 
protective branches of a tall oak tree. The nine- 
headed dragon ravenously devoured her horse 
and her wagon. Soon nothing was left— only some 
bread crumbs, which provided a feast for the lit- 
tle wild birds of the forest. The dragon saw De- 
vyniabrole in the top of the tall oak tree and 
realized that he could not reach her up there. 
Frustrated and furious, but even more determin- 
ed to slay her, the dragon began to gnaw at the 
trunk of the tree. 


The sister sat in the oak tree — neither alive 
nor dead was she. She would never see her 
brothers again. All seemed lost — until a cuckoo 
flew by, singing her merry, monotonous song. De- 
vyniabrolé quickly asked the bird to fly to her 
brothers’ home and to entreat them to come and 
save their sister. 


The cuckoo flew off and, alighting on the 
window sill of the oldest brother, she sang: 


“Nine brave brothers, cuckoo 
Your young sister, cuckoo 
The tenth one, cuckoo 
Sits in the tall oak tree, cuckoo 
While the nine-headed one, cuckoo 
Is devouring its trunk, cuckoo” 


The oldest brother heard her message but 
spoke harshly and impatiently: 


“Chase away that nuisance! What business has 
she here, bothering me needlessly!” 


The cuckoo repeated her song to the second 
brother, and to the third and to the fourth. And 
all nine brothers drove her away, closing their 
hearts to her song and to their sister’s plea. Sadly, 
the cuckoo returned to the forest and told the 
sister that all brothers had turned her away. 


The sister then took off her ring and gave it 
to the cuckoo. She asked the cuckoo to give the 
ring to the youngest of the brothers and to tell 
him that the dragon had already devoured half 
of the oak tree. 


Off flew the bird to the youngest brother's 
window. Urgent and insistent was her song. The 
youngest brother ran to the window and would 
have driven her off again, but the cuckoo quickly 
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dropped the ring through the window, and into 
a glass standing on the window sill. At once the 
youngest brother recognized the ring as his sister’s. 
He immediately questioned the cuckoo how and 
where she had gotten it. 


Answering, the bird sang: 


“Nine brave brothers, cuckoo 
Your young sister, cuckoo 
The tenth one, cuckoo 
Sits in the tall oak tree, cuckoo 
While the nine-headed one, cuckoo 
Is devouring its trunk, cuckoo 
His work is almost done, cuckoo 
So saddle your horses, cuckoo 
Sharpen your swords, cuckoo 


And ride to rescue your sister, cuckoo” 


Immediately, the youngest brother ran to tell 
the others. The nine brothers began to sharpen 
their swords, and to saddle their steeds. Quickly 
they mounted their steeds, and rapidly, as if 
racing with the winds, they rode off into the 
forest. 

By now, the nine-headed dragon had almost 
devoured the tree. Suddenly he heard something— 
at first only a murmur, a whisper gently ruf- 
fling the leaves of the trees; then a rumble, a 
thunder like the roaring of the winds and break- 
ing of waves, coming closer and closer through 
the forest. The dragon bellowed: 


“Devyniabrole, Devyniabrole, that must be your 
brothers, riding hither?” 


The cuckoo answered in her stead: 


“That is not the brothers, cuckoo, 
That is only the rustling of branches 
And the falling of distant trees.” 


The words calmed the monster and again he 
started gnawing at the tree. Little remained of 
the once formidable oak. The nine-headed one 
hurried, eagerly, fiendishly, impatiently to finish 
his task. Finally the tall oak swayed and leaned 
—further and further, down...down...down. Now 
Devyniabrolé was neither alive nor dead, torn 
between hope and dread that her brothers would 
not come in time. Desperately, she gripped the 
trembling branches. Aniously her terrified eyes 
searched the distance for her brothers—hoping, 
hoping... 

Suddenly the forest resounded with a roar 
that rent the sky. A mighty cry echoed through 
the trees. Nine strong steeds, bearing nine brave 
riders appeared. Nine brothers, nine swords at- 
tacked the dragon and slew each of his. heads. 


The brothers rescued Devyniabrole, and with 
joy in her heart she returned with them to their 
home. And they all lived happily, and in good 
fortune. 


Translated by Laima PETRAUSKAS 
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An INTERPRETATION of DEVYNIABROLE 


The folk tale DEVYNIABROLE, a unique and 
interesting testimony of the wisdom of the primitive 
folk artist, differs in various aspects from the usual 
folk art mold. It is easily noticeable that this is a 
characteristically feminine folk tale, appealing only 
very slightly to the imagination of a boy or male 
adolescent in contrast to stories of a good-hearted 
dunce or a shepherd who inherits half the kingdom. 
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The heroine of Devyniabrolé is a woman and her 
essential problem is a feminine one. Analysis reveals 
another important quality — the tale’s unusual, 
distinctive tone and sentiment, so exceptional in the 
realm of folk and fairy tales. Devyniabrolé does not 
accomplish anything great or singular. The conflict 
is not resolved here within an idealistic, imaginary 
life space. The loyalities of this story lie not so much 
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with the world of wish-fulfillment and dreams-come- 
true as with the everyday, with duty. This difference 
becomes especially clear when Devyniabrolé is com- 
pared with Cinderella. Although both are feminine 
foik tales, Devyniabrolé is the diametrical opposite 
of Cinderella. Cinderella is a dreamer. For her, 
reality consists of her spiteful stepmother’s home, 
where she feels unwanted and misused, where she 
cannot find any joy or satisfaction. Because of this 
Cinderella rejects the wretched everyday world in 
which her happiness was measured in bread crumbs, 
and creates her own world. She finds fulfillment in 
the land of dreams, as the bride of a mythical prince, 
leaving behind scorn and never-ending drudgery. A 
different resolution, a different tone permeate De- 
vyniabrolé; everyday existence and reality are not 
rejected in favor of fantasy. 


Devyniabrolé’s problem lies in the conflict 
between her secret longing to find happiness in mar- 
riage and her loyalty to the primary family circle, 
to which she is bound by a very deep sisterly love. 
The very name Devyniabrolé reveals the essence of 
the heroine. She is best described and depicted as 
the only sister of nine brothers. No one can replace 
her, if and when she weds. The very number of 
brothers should be interpreted qualitatively and not 
quantitatively. What matters is not that Devynia- 
brolé is related to many brothers, but that this 
relationship is especially strong and intimate—the 
basic motivating factor of her life. In other words, 
the number of brothers is secondary to her love and 
loyalty towards them, which is deep and limitless. 


The action of the story begins when Devynia- 
brolé leaves her home and goes away with her hus- 
band into a distant land. It is interesting to note 
that Devyniabrolé’s husband is considered an insigni- 
ficant figure and is never mentioned in the story. 
There is also no description of the new home Devy- 
niabrolé creates with her husband. These facts are 
inconsequential to Devyniabrolé’s basic conflict. The 
key to this conflict is Devyniabrolé’s going away, 
ging far away, not so much geographically as spirit- 
ually. This is an inner separation from the life of 
the family. Marriage is viewed in this story from a 
specific and rather negative viewpoint. Little import 
and meaning is given to Devyniabrolé’s relationship 
with her husband. Her chosen way of life — mat- 
rimony — is not analyzed at all. In this case, mar- 
riage represents only the breaking up of the family, 
the disruption of the unity and harmony that existed 
previously, and the destruction of the former style 
of life. The accent is definitely placed upon the 
negative aspects of marriage; its positive elements 
are completely ignored. Matrimony is presented as 
the betrayal of one’s family and people, as a spiritual 
separation from loved ones, as defection from one’s 
duties as a sister. 


it is not surprising, therefore, that the first 
event mentioned in Devyniabrolé’s married life is the 
plan to visit her brothers. It seems as if the period 
between marriage and her pian to return home was 
completely meaningless and empty. Devyniabrolé 
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takes with her nine loaves of bread and nine shcaves 
of flax, intending to weave a shirt for each brother. 
Devyniabrolé’s decision to return home is the cs- 
sential motif of the folktale. This, then, will not be 
an ordinary visit, but an attempt to return to the 
family. She is called back by her strong family ties 
and an unexpressable longing for her home. Most 
important of all, Devyniabrolé’s behavior is determin- 
ed by a deep feeling of guilt and a desire to atone 
for this guilt. She returns alone, because her husband 
does not play a part in this conflict. She returns 
bringing no magnificent gifts, just bread and flax. 
Yet what can better express the realistic, natural 
concern of a sister, if not her simple but basic desire 
to feed and clothe her brothers? 


It is in this aspect that Devyniabrolé abandoned 
her brothers; when she married and her interests 
drifted elsewhere, the cares and problems of her 
brothers were forgotten. Together with this came a 
strange feeling of guilt and anxiety, which followed 
her through all these years. The feeling of obligation 
to her brothers compelled Devyniabrolé to return and 
resume her role in their lives, as if by her return 
she could rebuild and revitalize the family unit. She 
wants to spin, to weave, to take care of her brothers, 
as if they were completely lost without her help. 
This is crucial to the story — Devyniabrolé either 
has to give all of herself to her brothers or leave 
them completely without help, since she is the sole, 
the indispensable woman of the family. 


As she approaches closer to home, Devyniabro- 
1é’s heart beats faster and faster, and her sense of 
fear and apprehension heightens. Finally she comes 
to the dark forest and meets the monstrous nine- 
headed dragon, who threatens to devour her. The 
forest is a wild and frightening place, untouched by 
culture and civilization, where succorance and hoip 
by other people cannot be expected. From a psycholo- 
gical viewpoint, one can identify the forest as man’s 
unconscious. The world outside the forest is rational, 
ordered, and can be consciously analyzed, but a 
different affective tone, a different set of forces 
dominate the forest. Here are hidden, demoralizing, 
irrational fears and a vague, objectiess anxiety, often 
symbolized in folktales by the well, witch, head- 
hunter, and dragon (as in this case). 


Who is this dragon? Undoubtedly, he is a 
frightening and threatening figure, arousing fear in 
Devyniabrolé’s heart. He represents that which De- 
vyniabrolé fears and that which prevents her return 
home. This dragon has one quality in common with 
her brothers — he has nine heads, but he is not 
an object of love. On the contrary, he is a horrible 
monster. In the unconscious, guilt feelings are often 
connected with an undefined threat, a fear of revenge, 
and an intuition that one will have to redeem one’s 
guilt by death. Thus, after Devyniabrolé betrayed 
them, the nine loving brothers were transformed into 
a different being. She feels deserving of their hate, 
rejection and revenge. The dragon in this case does 
not represent a zoological curiosity, but a symbol! of 
harsh punishment. He symbolizes the cruel but 
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deserved revenge of the brothers. The nine-headed 
dragon threatens to destroy Devyniabrolé’s life. De- 
vyniabrolé feels that her short visit will not suffice 
to atone for her desertion, since her duty was to 
give her entire life to her brothers. 

Now the time element enters into the story. The 
giving of self cannot be a short-term thing; the love 
and care of her brothers should be the basic motiva- 
tion of a sister’s life. Can nine loaves of bread and 
nine sheaves of flax compensate for what should 
have been a lifetime of work and care? Thus 
it is not surprising that the nine-heated dragon 
quickly eats the bread and the flax and his hunger 
is not satiated. He also swallows the horse and the 
wagon, destroying Devyniabrolé’s chance to return 
home. The latter are symbols of the journey home. 
The tie with the brothers is completely broken; all 
bridges homeward are burnt. She is a stranger, an 
outsider, having neither the right nor the means to 
return to the world which she had once willingly 
forsaken. 

Finally, the dragon begins to threaten Devynia- 
brole herself. Frightened, Devyniabrolé sits in the 
treetop, watching destruction and death draw closer 
and closer. She is completely alone in that deserted 
forest. She sends a cuckoo to tell her brothers of her 
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plight. The cuckoo symbolizes her maiden days — 
the young, unwed Devyniabrole. The sister returns to 
her fantasy to the past and identifies herself with 
the girl living among her brothers. Devyniabrolé, the 
married woman, is completely ignored — she does 
not have the courage to return. Devyniabrolé, as the 
unwed maiden, returns — believing that all would be 
as in the past. But can the past redeem the present? 
Now Devyniabrolé has a different role to play, with 
different obligations, she is not the same person any- 
more. 

The cuckoo first flies to the oldest brother, sup- 
posedily the head of the family and representative of 
paternal authority. His is the right to take her 
back or to punish her; his word is decisive. The 
oldest brother refuses to listen to the cuckoo’s plea. 
In vain, the bird sings her song of warning by the 
window of each of the brothers. Even the youngest 
brother, the gentlest member of the family, does not 
heed her message. The appeal to the hearts of the 
brothers is fruitless. All seems lost. 

Then Devyniabrolé gives the cuckoo her ring and 
asks her to deliver it to the youngest brother, for 
whom her sisterly love is the strongest. He sees the 
ring, recognizes it as his sister’s and calls the others 
together. They ride off to save their sister. This 
moment contains the essence of the story. Why did 
the brothers listen to the cuckoo now, when she re- 
peats the very same words as before? Her coming 
differs only in one respect — she brings the ring. 
The ring is not a secret sign of identification, as 
Cinderella’s glass slipper was. The brothers knew 
very well that it was their sister who had called 
the first time, also Devyniabrolé is in danger but 
they felt no obligation to save her. The reason for 
their change of heart is the ring. The ring is not a 
gift from the brothers nor a family heirloom, it was 
placed on her finger during the marriage ceremony 
and is the symbol of Devyniabrolé’s chosen state of 
life. In sending the ring to her brothers, Devyniabro- 
1 admits her guilt, renounces her husband, and 
returns to the family hearth. This is the solution 
proposed by the folk tale to the conflict between the 
roles and duties of a sister and those of a wife. 
Both loyalties are incompatible and _ irreconcilable. 
Only when Devyniabrolé renounces her husband and 
her new family can she be readmitted into her origin- 
al family circle. Only when the brothers see her ring 
do they take action. Their anger is transferred to the 
dragon, upon their own scorn and rejection of their 
sister. Once again they want to become kind and 
loving brothers. 

The sun begins to shine again in Devyniabrolé’s 
dark life. Full of joyful expectation she awaits her 
brothers. As if to accentuate this marvelous moment, 
the story becomes static for a while, dwelling on the 
heroine’s happiness. The dragon hears the ap- 
proaching brothers but the cuckoo soothes him, say- 
ing that it is only the roaring of the wind through 
the forest, only the falling of distant trees. There is 
no logical reason for this interlude, but it manages to 
project the new affective tone and the emotional 
motif. Devyniabrolé wants to delay the death of the 
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dragon and to rejoice in her hope, but the destruction 
of the monster is imminent. Finally, the brothers 
run out from behind the trees and each cuts off one 
of the heads. 


This ending again emphasizes the resolution 
proposed by this folktale for Devyniabrolé’s conflict. 
The story culminates with Devyniabrolé’s return to 
her old home, as if that were the final and ultimate 
event in her life. If at the beginning she had plan- 
ned to return only for a short visit, her return at the 
end is final. Devyniabrolé’s role as a wife disap- 
pears in the harmony of the reunited family. There 
is no question of her return to her husband, having 
visited her brothers, no events and changes of equal 
magnitude and import occurred in her life. 


Finally, one comes to the question of who created 
this document of the wisdom of folk art. It does not 
seem to be the description of the conflict of a mar- 
ried woman; a woman as closely tied to her brothers 
as Devyniabrolé could never marry. Such a step 
would create unbearable conflicts within her person- 
ality and cause feelings of unredeemable guilt. In 
this folktale one misses details of Devyniabrolé’s mar- 
ried life. Her husband is never mentioned and there 
is no indication of her feelings toward him. We do 
not even know whether she has any children. These 
details are not analyzed because they are unknown 


to the spinner of the tale — she never experienced 
them. Marriage, then, is only a _ theoretical and 
abstract possibility — one which Devyniabrolé re- 


nounces. The story expresses a sister’s intuitive pre- 
diction of the tragedy that would occur if she chooses 
matrimony. In reality, she did not marry, sensing 
the fatality and the potential danger of such a step. 
This is especially clear when Devyniabrolé is com- 
pared with Eglé, Zaléiy Karaliené. Eglé is also a 
symbol! of the married sister. In this case, however, 
not only her brothers and sisters but also her hus- 
band, children, and innumerable details of her mar- 
ried life are mentioned. The problem of marriage 
versus family here is real and actual. Devyniabro- 
1é’s problem is analyzed before the conflict occurs, 
strictly in the theoretical sphere. Devyniabrolé’s con- 
flict with her brothers is a frighten'»g possibility; 
she renounces it as undesirable and rermains with her 
family. Devyniabrolé is an example of the very deep 
and stronly rooted family ties that exist among some 
cultures. It reveals that everyday duties to the family 
were most important to the creator of the tale and 
that because of these duties she renounced personal 
happiness. One can have doubts whether the 
hierarchy of Devyniabrolé’s value system is correct 
and applicable to all, but a creation of folk art 
concentrates on a single moral and develops to the 
utmost limits a particular tradition or belief existing 
in that culture. It does not examine other values, yet 
it does not reject them either. One might guess that 
Devyniabrolé is a very ancient folktale, belonging to 
an age when people still lived in clans and tribes. 
Devyniabrolé’s loyalty to her family has a unique 
patriotic coloring and arouses not only astonishment 
but respect. 
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A Lithuanian Sculptor in Paris 


At present, Antanas Montys is undoubtedly a 
brilliant and successful Lithuanian sculptor. Monéys 
lives and works in Paris and he has become well 
known and respected in this art capital of the world. 

The value of his creations is constantly increas- 
ing as a consequence of the innate talent, resource- 
fulness and energy with which he continues to pro- 
duce new treasures in the field of sculpture. He 
searches unceasingly for originality and for new 
methods. Form is Monéys’ main interest and preoc- 
cupation. Since his main concern is composition, 
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Monéys is equally at ease with the abstract and with 
the figurative. In this he is guided by the principle 
that details should ncver dominate the whole. The 
history of art shows that early Egyptian and Roman 
sculpture was much more natural and more precise 
than the later developments which introduced too 
many details and still later, contemporary sculpture 
which tends to become incoherent, inexpressive, and 
uncommunicative. 

The form itself must have a beginning and an 
end, that is, it must have complete harmony in its 
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structure. The same principle must be applied to the 
empty spaces or holes in modern sculpture, and Mon- 
éys places great importance on their form and dis- 
tribution in his works. To him they are as necessary 
as concrete lines. Another essential factor in his 
sculpture is the material which he uses. The material 
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and the subject must carry out one and the same 
theme — they must complement each other. For 
example, his “devils” are made out of bronze because 
neither wood nor stone could express their fiery es- 
sence. Each material has its unique character which 
must be understood and used in such a way that 
neither the subject nor the material loses any of its 
essential traits. It is very difficult, for example, to 
shape granite or marble into sharp points, whereas 
copper yields easily. Although it would be feasible to 
reverse these principles, the result would not be 
durable, nor would it have much dignity and strength. 
The sculpture itself should be accomplished with a 
few technical obstacles as possible in order to permit 
the artist to express his idea freely. Mr. Montys has 
managed to meet all of these criteria. All that he is 
now concerned with is the architectural construction 
and the psychological concept. 

Although some of his works do not possess a 
human form, they nevertheless recreate some psycho- 
logical experience; thus Monéys’ sculpture always 
remains intrinsically humanistic. 

The Nordic countries such as Lithuania, with 
the possible exception of folkonic religious sculpture, 
do not have a very rich heritage in the field of 
sculpture. There was no sculptural evolution such as 
that in Greece, France, Germany and other countries. 
Yet, the Lithuanian-Nordic spirit, its calmness, firm- 
ness and stability, are very much present in the 
creations of Monéys. All critics have easily sensed 
that he comes from the North. 

Monéys is a lover of music; Bach, especially, is a 
great source of inspiration for him. Through the 
medium of his imagination, symphonic music changes 
into forms. Its rhythm becomes a sculptural com- 
position whose physical shapes perfectly suit the 
spirit of our day. Because of his ability to success- 
fully dominate and manipulate such materials as 
bronze, lead, steel, copper, and wood, the art critics 
of France are very favorably impressed by Mr. Mon- 
éys and have had much to say about his work. 

Jean Bouret writes; “He resembles the sculptors 
of cathedrals. In his creations Monéys is searching 
for the equilibrium between gracefulness and emotion. 
He is once more composing great sculptural rhythms. 
Among all of the young sculptors of the School of 
Paris (L’Ecole de Paris), Montys without any doubt 
is the one before whom open the gates of triumph, 
‘voie triomphale.” 

Jacque Delpeynou, in his monograph about Mon- 
tys, says: “Montys, after he became a Parisian, was 
capable of resisting all influences and constantly per- 
fecting himself. There is nothing secretive or mysteri- 
ous about his work. The statue represents conquered 
space. A tremendous power of creativity is felt in 
everything he does. In the hardest granite, steel, or 
copper he has expressed love, pain, passion, waiting, 
hardship, and cold. His creations mirror and reflect 
our hopes. Montys gives each of his statues a secret 
energy and a remarkable beauty.” 

Daniel Rops, a French Academician and a world- 
famous writer, wrote the following in the Nice- 
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Matin newspaper for Moné¢ys’ exhibit in Monte Carlo: 
“The worth and modern originality of the chiseled 
sculptures of Antanas Monéys is already well known, 
because numerous museums and private collectors 
own his works. He has made the new “gargouille” 
for the Cathedral of Metz, the stations of the cross 
for the Church of Laon, etc...” 

In France Soir (December 12, 1952), the critic 
J.P. Crespelle praised Montys very greatly. 

Concerning his exhibit in Nice on December 18, 
1958, which was sponsored by Prince Rainier of Mon- 
aco, J.C. Verots said: ‘““Montys is a poet. He belongs 
to the Paris school which seeks to balance grace and 
emotion. Every material lives in his hands — even 
lead can express purity. This gives the collection such 
power of expression that no one can resist it and re- 
main unmoved.” 

The newspaper Le Patriote of Nice wrote: “Mon- 
¢ys has just been exceptionally praised at the World 
Exposition in Brussels where he presented a huge 
statue (A Boy with Sugar) of very modern con- 
ception and technical perfection. His works surprise 
everyone because of their sincerity and creative trans- 
formation, qualities characteristic of all true artists.” 

“Whenever Monéys participates in any exposition 
where several artists present their work, his sculp- 
tures are always noticed by the critics and acclaimed 
as the best,” writes Amateur L’Arts on June 25, 1959. 

In the April 4, 1951 issue of Arts, the official 
artists’ magazine, G. Boudeille writes on “La Sculp- 
ture aux Independants”:“The works of 4000 artists 
are shown in the Independent Artists Salon. Among 
them Monéys is exceptional.” 

When Monéys finished making the stone Stations 
of the Cross in the Church of Laon, the newspaper 
of Rheims, L’Union, (February 16, 1952) wrote in 
its coverage of the unveiling of the new stations: 
“These stations of Monéys are well worth seeing for 
they are an example of a new trend which promises 
to go far. Mr. Monéys also made the’ statues of St. 
Joseph and of the Virgin of the Highways which 
stand at both sides of the altar. The lines are ex- 
tremely original.” The same article points out that 
Monéys’ modern sculpture does not have any sug- 
gestions of heresy as do the modern churches of 
Belgium. On the contrary, it fits all the requirements 
of the liturgy and stresses the idea of holiness. 

In The Christian Science Monitor (June 16, 1961) 
and in The Boston Herald (June 18, 1961) Mrs. 
Dorothy Adlon writes about the exhibit of Antanas 
Monéys. The article evaluates his sculptures highly, 
remarking that he is an artist of this generation. 
Sculptures were contributed to the exhibit by Amer- 
ican collectors who own his works. 

In ten years, Monéys has become noticed and ac- 
claimed by the critics in Paris. His works are ex- 
hibited in museums and are part of many collections 
in Belgium, France, Italy and the United States. 

We may look forward to seeing his sculptures 
exhibited in the near future in many outstanding 
galleries both abroad and in the United States. 
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Selected 
LITHUANIAN 
POETRY 


from the recently published 
anthology “The Green Oak” 


KAZYS BRADONAS 


CRYSTAL 


The flowering of the lindens 

is over. Honey-gathering’s done. 
And in the granaries 

of tillers of the earth 

only a smell of wax remains. 


Shorter the days. Colder 

the time of work. And in the hot palm, 
of the salt of swect, only 

a small crystal. 
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Translated by Clark Mills 


KRISTIJONAS DONELAITIS 
(1714 - 1780) 


(from) THE SEASONS 


Then, while everyone lamented, a glow started spreading; 
Soon, across the sky, the fluttering winds of the winter 
Chased the stormy weather to the south, where the stork sleeps. 
Later, thrusting out her head from the clouds, the winter 
Quarreled like a shrew about the dungs of the autumn, 
And, with frosts, she burned away its oozing labors; 

Once she'd shoeveled up the fall’s manures, the winter 
Built us all a road upon the horrible mudflats, 

Teaching how to skate and fly again with sledges. 

Now, where formerly we celebrated the springtime, 

Gaily plucking for our use his herbs and his petals, 

And where later warmer pleasures ended with summer, 
There have risen drifts of snow with hillocks of whiteness, 
And the flowers of the winter, that winter has woven. 

It ‘2 wonderful to see how the forests of pinetrees 

Show up everywhere, with curly crests, and bearded, 
And, like powdered dandies, stand with elbows akimbo... 


Translated by Theodore Melnechuk 
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KAZYS BINKIS 
CLOUD-CALVES 


Spring trickles into the meadows. 
Only at dawn, small puffs of cold. 
About the barns of heaven 
wander the little cloud-calves. 


From sheepskin coat draw forth your soul. 
Into the winds, free, let her go. 

And let her tend, milk-rich there, 

the herd of clouds in air. 


Translated by Clark Mills 


FOLK SONG 

I had a little brother. 
He was dressed in finery. > B. 
He had a brown pony 


With golden horseshoes. 

When he rode over a meadow, 
The meadow trembled. 
He cut down the clover 

And stamped down the flowers. 
When he rode over fields, 

The fields roared aloud. 

When he rode over the moors, 

The moors shouted. 

He trod on the prickly thorns 

From which the cattle fled. 

He met a young maiden, 

A white lily. 

He bade her a good morning, 

But she did not answer. 

He doffed his cap to her, 

And she doffed her crown of flowers. 


Translated by Robert Payne 
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JONAS AISTIS 
SAINT SEBASTIAN 


I trembled; eyes uplifted, I deplored 

That agony might break my will at last — 
One arrow here, the first to strike, o Lord, 
And all that dread anxiety has passed. 


I feel the fall of warmth and gentleness, 

Drop after drop on me; my joints melt, while 
Upon my vigil falls the far-off smile 

Of my Redeemer coming, luminous. 


Almighty, gloried be! I thought, so long, 
This moment I would need a will that’s strong. 
Instead, You come towards me... O Lord, your light—. 


I cannot look, I’m blinded like the dead. 
The vaults ring, jubilant with gentle might. 
— I cannot lift my sinking, leaden head. 
Translated by Demie Jonaitis 


JUOZAS TYSLIAVA 
SPRING 


The last day of April made her bed, 

As whole forests of cloud, capsizing, swayed in the 
With a moonbeam knife the night sliced [ West. 
The loaf of the sky, porous with stars. 


No herd of wild mustangs neighed in the prairies, 
No Mississippi in flood swept away the towns; 

A windmill, urged by the southwestern, rose like Christ, 
A windmill grinding grain on another planet. 


Filtering bird songs through a filter of silence, 

The thunder of Spring will reverberate before cock- 

May the birds then worship me like a lord, [erow: 

At whose command the earth trembles from morning 
[till night. 


Translated by George Reavey 


HENRIKAS RADAUSKAS 


THE SUN, THE MOON AND THE STAR 


The cabaret star Viola d’Amore (Violet Dam), 
who has never heard of Vivaldi, comes onto the stage 
clad in fishscales and smoke, in a cloud heated by 
applause and drinks, in a halo of oil stocks. Trans- 
formed into a shriek, which extinguishes the mirrors’ 
lights, she seizes the thick beam of the spotlight with 
both hands, in her dread of falling. The sun and the 
moon in the sky above pray for her, concerned over 
her fate. 
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An American 
Looks at the 
GREEN OAK 


Judith JENNINGS 


THE GREEN OAK: Selected Lithua- 
nian Poetry. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Algirdas Landsbergis and 
Clark Mills. 117 p. Voyages Press, 
New York, 1962. 


As a young American writer more than a little 
bored with the over-complex and too often “sophistic- 
ated” literature of today, | was most glad to discover 
this first volume of translations from Lithuanian 
poetry and folk song. They delighted and amazed me, 
for their simplicity, directness, and truth of feeling. 


Although | am not familiar with the Lithuanian 
Criginals, it is evident that many of these versions 
can stand in their own right as poems in English. 
Some of the translations are metrical re-creations, 
others are organic developments of the original texts. 
Both approaches have produced some _ renditions 
which will pass the test of time. 


American writers have at times expressed the 
wish to return to simpler, more natural manners of 
expression, to create a new literature and art based 
on the real daily lives of the people. This volume of 
poetry includes a body of folk literature of the high- 
est level. As | turned the pages of The Green Oak, 
| became more aware of what American poetry has 
lacked increasingly during the past 35 years. It is 
work based on real human joy and anguish, and 
on true passion. The dainos give perfect, if reticent, 
expression to these qualities. In comparison, much of 
American poetry seems affected, artificial, even, at 
times, counterfeit. 

These Lithuanian songs show a strength and a 
freshness which — so far as | know—are largely 
absent in Western poetry today. Americans, of course, 
do not sing about or even take notice of such natural 
phenomena as oak trees, lindens, or green rue, which 
are unique to the Lithuanian folk epos. One daina, 
skillfully re-created by Robert Payne, contains these 
lines: 

So in despair I swam 

And clung to the oak tree. 

— Dear oak tree, please change yourself, 

Become my father... 

Sorrowing I went away 

Weeping bitterly, 
For the oak tree has not changed, 
Has not become my father. 


This song, like most of the others in The Green 
Oak (Part 1), weaves nature into the fabric of the 
poem. Reading this section, | was haunted by the 
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feeling that, somehow each Lithuanian senses his 
immediate relation to the natural world, that he feels 
he is one part of the whole. 


Many of these songs have a “magic,” or hypnotic, 
quality. In part, this may emerge from their lack 
of excessive decoration. In their beautiful simplicity, 
they achieve some of the most lyrical moments 
captured in poetry. And the skillful introduction of 
symbolic elements contributes to this enchantment. 


More than once, Lithuanians have _ struggled 
against Teutonic, Russian, and other imperial powers. 
Thus it surprised me to learn that no epic literature, 
which celebrates heroic actions, has ever appeared in 
Lithuanian. The editors offer little explanation when 
they tell us that in this poetry “loyalty and affec- 
tion for the people and things of the earth” pre- 
dominate, rather than “martial spirit.” It is clear 
that Lithuanians battle valiantly when they must 
defend their beloved homeland. What is the real 
answer to this riddle? — For poetry to become high 
art, its subject-matter must, first, treat material of 
genuine imporance; and, second, seriously engage 
the deepest feelings of the reader. Most of the poems 
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in Part I! of The Green Oak are notable for these 
traits. This section contains a wide sampling from 
Lithuanian poets of the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. 


Of the selections from Kristijonas Donelaitis’s 
The Seasons, | was especially impressed by Theodore 
Meinechuk’s version of “The Autumn’s Riches.” His 
translation, | believe, may capture some part of Do- 
nelaitis’s insights into the minds and lives of the 
peasant folk for whom he spoke. Mr.Meineckuk’s 
labors, which are apparent in the result, deserve high 
praise. They give One testimony to the devotion that 
the many translators brought to their useful service, 
not only to Lithuania, but to literature itself. 

A discovery awakens the reader in the poetry 
of Maironis. The re-creation of “The Lake of the 
Four Cantons: Evening” is as refreshing as an iced 
drink on a hot summer day. And it was a delight 
to come upon the poems of Jonas Aistis, especially 
“Of Autumn and a Dog,” and “Phedre.” Antanas 
Miskinis’s “Like Snow, Like Music” itself rises to a 
high musical pitch. In its version by George Reavey 
it is an achievement as an English poem. 

One of the few translations in The Green Oak 
that lack substance, it seems to me, is Mykolas Vait- 
kus’s “The Morning Hour.” In English the poem 
conveys to the reader little more than a cloudy verb- 
al impression and is inferior in quality to the other 
versions. But such blemishes are small in a selection 
which otherwise maintains a consistently high level. 


Part Ill of The Green Oak offers a handful of 
works by “poets who did not write in Lithuanian, 
but who, in the formative periods of their lives and 
in the content of their work, must be regarded as 
Lithuanian either completely or to some degree.” 


Adam Mickiewicz is the greatest of these poets. 
In his nostalgic “Day Breaks on Lithuania” and in 
the “Invocation” to Pan Tadeusz, he has clearly re- 
corded the permanent influence of the Lithuania of 
his youth on his life work. The quality of the trans- 
lations here presented is commendable, but the ap- 
petite can only be whetted, not satiated, by this 
small sampling. 

A few poems of Jurgis Baltrugaitis and O.V. deL. 
-Milosz complete the volume. 

As | read The Green Oak, | was sorry that ! 
could not read this literature in the original language. 
But |! was able to find versions of several of the 
dainos in German. Studying them, | knew that we 
owed to Mr. Landsbergis, Mr. Mills, and the score of 
other able translators our thanks for their labor of 
love. 

They have produced, for the first time, a 
representative selection of Lithuanian poetry, care- 
fully prepared by real poets. In The Green Oak, non- 
Lithuanians can now become acquainted with the 
poetry and spirit of a nation of which they have 
remained too long ignorant — a nation of which the 
French geographer, Reclus, wrote that “...almost 
every individual is gifted with a mind capable of 
fine observation, a rich imagination, and a feeling 
for poetry.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE YEAR 


As it so often happens in his- 
tory, action and counteraction in 
the national and international 
spheres once again provided the 
key to the news in 1961. 


The observance of the Captive 
Nations Week in 1961 with its ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities 
was more successful than ever 
before. Greater experience in plan- 
ning and more efficient coordi- 
nation between the National 
Captive Nations Committee and 
citizen’s committees in various 
sections of the country resulted 
in more skillful organization of 
the Week’s festivities. The high- 
point of the Week was, of course, 
the Proclamation issued by Presi- 
dent Kennedy that stresses ex- 
plicitly ‘‘the just aspirations of all 
peoples for national independence 
and freedom”. 

As in the previous years, the 
Captive Nations Week was fierce- 
ly attacked by the radio and the 
press of Soviet-occupied Lithua- 
nia. Radio Vilnius stated on July 
20th that the Week was organ- 
ized by the most reactionary cir- 
cles in the USA together with the 
“splinters of bourgeois national- 
ists who have fled across the 
ocean”. These “splinters”, accord- 
ing to Radio Vilnius, do not lose 
hope to restore “capitalist order” 
in the countries of “people’s de- 
mocracies.” 


The Lithuanian delegation with 
their chairman and president of 
the Assembly of Captive Europe- 
an Nations, Mr. V. Sidzikauskas, 
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attended the extraordinary session 
of the Captive European Nations 
on October 18-20 in Paris, France. 
The agenda of these meetings 
consisted of three questions: (1) 
the Captive Nations and Euro- 
pean freedom, (2) the Captive 
Nations and the unification of 
Europe, and (3) the present trends 
in the Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean nations. 


4n a umanimously adopted re- 
solution the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations appealed to the 
government heads, parliaments 
and states of Western Europe to 
reach agreement and proclaim a 
unification of Europe and a pro- 
gram for peace, based on the 
right of self-determination by 
nations. The resolution also stated 
that the conferences with the 
Soviet Union demand the in- 
dependence and restoration of 
freedom of the Captive Nations; 
that the right of self-determina- 
tion be granted to the countries 
subjugated by the Soviet Union; 
and that the U.N. stipulate the 
right of the subjugated Central 
and Eastern European nations to 
elect their governing bodies 
through free elections and to 
choose the political system they 
desire. 


The Anti-Communist League of 
the Asian Nations invited the 
president of the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations, Vaclo- 
vas Sidzikauskas, to participate 
at the League convention § in 
Manila, Philippines, April 30 
through May 3. The discussions 
centered on Communist imperial- 


ism andits tacticsin Asia and on 
the international solidarity in the 
fight against communism. 


United States Senator T.V. Ku- 
chel (R-Calif) introduced a re- 
solution in the U.S. Senate which 
requests the President of the U.S. 
A. to urge certain action in be- 
half of Lithuania, Estonia and 
Latvia. 

Several days later Rep. Genard 
P. Lipscomb (R-Calif) intro- 
duced the same resolution in the 
House of Representatives. This re- 
solution was referred to the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Resolutions of 
the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives. The resolution 
proposed that the Senate and the 
House of Representatives request 
the President of the United States 
to bring the question of the Baltic 
States before the U.N. and ask it 
to: (a) request the Soviets to 
withdraw their troops, agents, 
colonists, and controls from Lithu- 
ania, Estonia and Latvia; (b) re- 
quest the Soviets to return all 
Baltic exiles from Siberia, prisons, 
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and slave-labor camps; (c) con- 
duct free elections in Lithuania, 
Estonia and Latvia under the U. 
N.’s supervision. 


The Lithuanian Pavillion at the 
International Trade Fair in Chi- 
cago (July 25 through August 3) 
received special mention by the 
American press, for it was not a 
commercial concern, but signified 
a subjugated Lithuania. 


The second Lithuanian Song 
Festival with 900 singers part- 
icipating from all over the United 
States and Canada was held in 
Chicago, Illinois on July 2. Presi- 
dent Kennedy congratulated the 
Lithuanians on this festive day. 
The Lithuanian charge d’affair, 
Juozas Kajeckas spoke at the 
opening of the Song Festival to 
an estimated audience of 10,000, 
expressing the hope that free and 
independent national life will at 
length prevail. His speech is in- 
cluded in the Congressional Record 
of August 28. 


The Lithuanian Catholic Acad- 
emy of Sciences had its fifth as- 
sembly in Chicago. Political, so- 
cial, and philosophical themes pre- 
dominated in the discussions. 


The monument of Lithuania's 
great poet and national prophet 
Maironis was unveiled at the 
Cultural Gardens in Cleveland. 
The bust was created by sculptur- 
ess Elena Dulenis of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Reveils et Prodiges by Lithua- 
nian art historian Jurgis Baltru- 
Saitis was chosen as one of the 
fifty best books published in Paris 
in 1960. It has been acclaimed by 
the French radio and press, also 
meriting congratulations from 
General de Gaulle. 

Dr. J. BaltruSaitis is the first 
Lithuanian to receive the coveted 
Catenacci award. 


“Five Posts in the Market 
Place”, a drama in three acts by 
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a Lithuanian author Algirdas 
Landsbergis, was produced in New 
York and in Chicago. The drama 
tells a true story of the heroic 
fight of Lithuanian’ guerillas 
against Soviet despotism and sup- 
pression of freedom. 


Life magazine has published 
some memoires of Mrs. Barbara 
Armonas, a former deportee to a 
Siberian labor camp and prison. 
Mrs. Armonas has published her 
memoirs in a book called Leave 
Your Tears in Moscow, with co- 


author Algirdas Nasvytis. 


KNEELING 


Writer Juozas Kralikauskas re- 
ceived a $1000-dollar prize for the 
best Lithuanian novel of the year, 
The Flint Fire. The novel deals 
with historic events in the time 
of the Lithuanian King Mindau- 
gas. 

Three $1000-dollar prizes have 
been announced for 1962: two for 
the best prose, and one for poetry. 


According to the 1961 census 
there are about 100 Lithuanian 
periodicals in the free world. Two 
of them are daily newspapers. 
Sixty-eight periodicals are pub- 
lished in the United States, and 
seven in Canada. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EAST CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD HISTORY 


1. The concept of East Central 
Europe 


The Encyclopedia of World His- 
tory, compiled and edited by Har- 
vard professor W. L. Langer in 
colloboration with other authori- 
ties from that university, is a 
valuable document of the Ameri- 
can historical thought of today. 
The book denotes the achieve- 
ments of the historians of this 
country and indicates their guid- 
ing principles. Although the En- 
cyclopedia was modeled on K. 
Ploetz’s German Epitome, it de- 
veloped into an original work in 
its subsequent editions. This last 
edition (1958) has nothing in 
common with its prototype. 


The Langer Encyclopedia aban- 
doned the europocentric view of 
historical development and differs 
from Ploetz in this respect prim- 
arily. The design and purpose of 
this American encyclopedia of 
history was to combine all coun- 
tries and civilizations under the 
unifying view of a common histo- 
rical development. Even though 
European history does not occupy 
the central place, its role never- 
theless is most prominent throug- 
out the edition, the greater part 
of the content pertaining to it. The 
great influence of Europe on world 
history and civilization obviously 
motivated this emphasis. 


In this limited review, we are 
at first concerned with East Cent- 
ral Europe and especially with the 
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past of Lithuania as presented in 
the Encyclopedia. 

Before beginning, it is advisable 
to ascertain and clarify the mean- 
ing of the term “East Central 
Europe” as it developed in recent 
times. The leading American au- 
thority on the subject, Robert F. 
Byrnes, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, listed in his 
Bibliography! the following states 
as belonging to East Central Eu- 
rope: Finland, the three Baltic 
countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. These are 
countries labeled today as satel- 
lites of the Soviet Union, with the 
exception of the Baltic states 
which are actually incorporated 
in the USSR. As one can see, the 
postwar situation was the deciding 
factor for the American author 
when he outlined the term “East 
Central Europe”. But the roots of 
this name for the area stretching 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic 
Seas reach deeper and preceed 
this arbitrary postwar constel- 
lation. 

The adjective “east central”, 
being a compound word, involves 
two historical notions: “East” and 
“Central” Europe. Since ancient 
times the former was considered 
to be correlative to the term 
“Western” Europe. Both terms 
were embodied and commonly 
used in European history since its 
beginnings. They have their origin 
in the Roman Empire and its for- 
mal division into a western and 
an eastern half in the fourth cen- 


tury (In fact a division into two 
parts existed in respect to their 
civilization ever since the found- 
ing of the empire). From the 
western empire developed what 
today is known as the Western 
world or Western civilization. 
This civilization achieved its first 
chef d’ouevres in the so-called 
Middle Ages amidst prevalently 
Romanic and Germanic peoples. 
Consequently Western Europe and 
Western civilization was original- 
ly comprised of the areas in- 
habited by Romanic and Germanic 
nations. It covered the areas 
where Charlemagne built his em- 
pire. The Holy Roman Empire 
with its emperors arose there and 
the Catholic Church with its pa- 
pacy exercised its overwhelming 
authority there. It was a world 
called “Respublica Christiana”, a 
world which was the precursor 
of the Western world. 


The Eastern world was com- 
posed by the regions that were 
influenced predominately by the 
Greco-Byzantine civilization and 
church. They were the countries 
of the Near East in Asia, the Bal- 
kan, and the vast plains of East- 
ern Europe inhabited by the Sla- 
vonic peoples. These eastern areas 
developed their Christian faith 
and social institutions under the 
influence of the civilization of 
“New Rome” as Constantinople 
has been called. From those two 
sources emanated Western and 
Eastern Europe, a translation of 
the classical names “Occident”’ 
and “Orient”. Just as in the course 
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of Euorpean history the Western 
World was almost always identi- 
fied with the Romanic and Ger- 
manic nations, so the Eastern 
world was linked with the Sla- 
vonic peoples of the East. This 
division of Europe into West and 
East was widely accepted in the 
imperial Russia of the nineteenth 
century, where the concept “West” 
meant the rest of Europe beyond 
their own empire. Significant tes- 
timony of the former Russian con- 
cept of Western Europe is pro- 
vided by the movement of the so- 
called “Westerners” in the nine- 
teenth century, who pleaded for 
the introduction of foreign (i.e. 
European) ideas and liberties in- 
to their country. 


The third concept of “Mid- 
Europe” was interjected between 
those two parts of Europe, whose 
dichotomy was based on old his- 
torical tradition. As war is often 
the source of invention, the term 
“Mid-Europe” appeared during the 
struggles of World War I. The 
man who created the concept was 
Fr. Naumann, a German politician 
and member of the Reichstag. In 
1915 he wrote a book, Mittel- 
Europa, in which he outlined the 
future of Central Europe after the 
victory of the Central Powers. It 
was for that time a highly in- 
structive work and soon was pub- 
lished in English (1917) and be- 
came known to American readers. 


The Mid-Europe of Neumann 
was not a physical reality, but a 
planned political body of the fu- 
ture, which chould emerge after 
the war. He showed an unshake- 
able belief in the survival of the 
Central Powers (Germany and 
Austro- Hungary) and outlined 
their ultimate destiny: the build- 
ing of a new political unity after 
the war, Mid-Europe. The two 
Germanic Empires should consti- 
tute Mid-Europe and embrace 
several nationalities living ‘from 
the North and Baltic Seas to the 
Alps, the Adriatic Sea and the 
southern edge of the Danubian 
plain.” Mid-Europe as dreamed 
of by the German politician, eva- 
porated like the thousand-year 
Reich of Hitler. But the notion of 
Mid or Central Europe outlasted 
the storm of the war. It found its 
first acceptance in the new coun- 
tries located between Germany 
and Russia. The original meaning 
given to the label “Central Eu- 
rope” by Naumann changed into 
a collective name for the group 
of states that emerged around the 
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borderlands of the _ traditional 
West and East. 

It was the Harvard Slavist, 
Rev. Fr. Dvornik, of Czech origin, 
who gave a strong historical foun- 
dation to the term. The author 
shows in his book’ written with 
marvelous erudition, excellent do- 
cumentation, and penetrating in- 
vestigation of sources how Central 
and Eastern Europe originated. 
He concentrated most of his in- 
vestigations around the ninth and 
eleventh centuries, the time when 
the German Empire arose and the 
‘Drang nach dem Osten” started. 
At that time, Germany, as repre- 
sentative of the Western World, 
was a decisive factor in the mak- 
ing of Central Europe. On the 
other hand, the influence of the 
Byzantine Empire, especially for 
the development of Eastern Eu- 
rope, is thoroughly shown from 
many angles. The highly erudite 
author lucidly classifies the con- 
tributions of the Western and 
Eastern World to the resulting 
Central Europe. 


Quite independently of Professor 
Dvornik, the well-known Polish 
historian O. Halecki (now teach- 
ing at the Fordham and Columbia 
universities) wrote about Central 
Europe in his book The Limits 
and Divisions of European History 
(1950). The starting point for 
Halecki is the book of Neumann 
mentioned above, which induces 
him to assign the notion of du- 
alism to Central Europe. Accord- 
ing to Halecki, Central Europe 
While it covered Germany and a 
whole dozen independent states 
which existed between the two 
wars westward of the Soviet Union 
is evidently a dualistic concept. 
Germany while not merging with 
Western Europe, is a homogenous 
country and clearly distinct from 
its eastern neighbors. They differ 
in regard to their prevalently Sla- 
vonic population. Therefore Ha- 
lecki splits Central Europe into 
West (Germany) and East (Sla- 
vonic). Hence the notion of “East 
Central Europe” was originally 
coined by O. Halecki and widely 
accepted at first by authors in the 
United States and elsewhere. The 
concept also penetrated into Ger- 
man historical thought, as is 
shown by the ponderous book Das 
Oestliche Deutschland (1959) com- 
piled by a collaboration at Goet- 
tinger Halecki himself made the 
term popular with his book Bor- 
derlands of Western Civilization, 


History of East Central Europe 
(1952), the German translation of 
which followed in 1957 with an 
ingenious introduction by profes- 
sor G. Stoekl of Bonn. 

Having quickly sketched the 
origin and meaning of the concept 
“East Central Europe,” let us ex- 
amine how the Encyclopedia deals 
with the countries comprising 
that area. 


2. Eastern Europe, specifically 
Lithuania, in the Encyclopedia of 
World History 


It must be stated from the very 
beginning that the term “East 
Central Europe” does not appear 
in the pages of the Encyclopedia. 
The division of Europe into East 
and West, sanctioned by the cen- 
turies was the crucial postulate 
for the authors of the Encyclope- 
dia. The countries of Central Eu- 
rope are annexed to the eastern 
part. In this case the authors and 
the editor of the Encyclopedia 
follow the trend treating the East 
Central areas as Eastern Europe. 
The same tendency is obvious in 
the book Challenge in Eastern 
Europe, edited by Cyril E. Black 
(1954). The book deals with the 
so-called satellite states described 
with regard to their post-war si- 
tuation. The work was prepared 
under the auspices of the Mid- 
European Studies Center of the 
National Committee for a Free 
Europe. It is strange that the very 
“Mid-European Studies Center” 
prefers the adjective “eastern” to 
“central” in the case of the above- 
named areas. 

The encyclopedia compiled by 
the Harvard professors classifies 
under Eastern Europe very ex- 
tensive areas, including the great- 
est powers such as Byzantine, 
Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and 
Ottoman Empires. Its history be- 
gins with the Byzantine and the 
first Bulgarian Empire (pp. 170- 
181). In the twelfth and again in 
the thirteenth centuries for the 
first time several countries of 
Central Europe including Lithu- 
ania, are enumerated. The past of 
Lithuania since antiquity, her 
rulers, and their deeds are proper- 
ly sketched until 1447. The Lithu- 
anian reader though, would ex- 
pect a more extensive presenta- 
tion of the internal and foreign 
policy of Vitovt the Great. The 
author singles out his great mi- 
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litary expedition to Verksla (p. 
316), which ended in a crushing 
defeat in 1399. One is a little sur- 
prised to read that the expedition 
of the Lithuanian Duke is called 
a crusade, it was never meant to 
be o1 Historians of Eastern 
Europe agree that it was a war 
launched for political purposes. 
The very nebulous sense given to 
the concept of the word “crusade” 
in this country might be the 
reason for adopting this term for 
this type of war. The reader 
versed in Lithuanian history is 
dismayed when he discovers that 
the greatest event in Eastern 
Europe, the battle of Tannen- 
berg, is dissociated from Vitovt 
the Great and Lithuania in ge- 
neral. This event is mentioned 
under the headline of the history 
of Poland and called “a great vic- 
tory of the Poles” (p. 315). By 
such a statement the author ig- 
nores the fact that Poland and 
Lithuania at that time were united 
in a personal union and the e- 
vents of Tannenberg were of con- 
cern to both the kingdom of 
Poland and the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. The omission of Lithu- 
ania is especially striking in view 
of the fact that the Russians and 
even the Tartars are mentioned 
as supporters of the Poles. But is 
is a documented fact that those 
supporters fought in the Lithua- 
nian ranks and regarded Vitovt 
the Great as commander-in-chief. 
Consequently they were consti- 
tuent parts of the Lithuanian ar- 
my and it is not correct to name 
the parts of the army and omit 
the overall unit. 


The Encyclopedia makes an- 
other wrong assertion, sometimes 
repeated by other authors that the 
Bohemian mercenaries were un- 
der the high command of John 
Zizka. This Bohemian hero be- 
came a famous leader in the later 
Hussite wars and therefore, prob- 
ably, the historians assumed that 
he also was the leader of the 
Bohemian mercenaries. Though 
John ZizZka was present at Tan- 
nenberg, neither J. Dlugosz, nor 
other sources mention his name 
in the description of the battle, 
as was also stressed by his last 
biographer, Fr. G. Heymann. 
Dlugosz, whose history is the 
main source of information con- 
cerning the battle, mentions So- 
kol of Lamberg as leader of the 
Bohemian mercenaries. The same 
battle of Tannenberg is described 
as second time in the chapter 
dealing with the history of the 
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Teutonic Knights (p. 310), where 
it is called the “defeat of the 
Knights by a huge army of Poles 
and Lithuanians.” The presenta- 
tion here is more summarized but 
nearer the truth than the previous 
one. 

The history of Lithuania in the 
fifteenth century is viewed from 
the angle of the Moscovite expan- 
sion. The annexation of the large 
eastern territories of the Lithua- 
nian Grand Duchy by the Mosco- 
vites is brought out. The lack of 
an explanation for the progress 
of Moscow, as well as for the 
weakness of the Grand Duchy is 
noticeable. 

Under the heading of the years 
1492-1648, Poland and Lithuania 
are referred to as one twofold 
state for the last time. But the 
exposition of the events is prac- 
tically more adapted to one state. 
The following chapters (17th and 
18th centuries) ignore Lithuania 
as a separate name because she 
had become an integral part of 
Poland. This change would be un- 
derstandable at least according to 
the prevalent opinion if it had 
been done after 1569, after the 


Union of Lublin, which, as the 
author says, merged both states. 
The Union of Lublin is indeed con- 
sidered as having effected the in- 
corporation of Lithuania into Po- 
land. The author (the late M. Kar- 
povich) does not share this opinion 
and treats Poland and Lithuania 
as a dual state until 1648. The 
author does not explain why the 
changes after that date were in- 
troduced. There were no reforms 
in political or institutional rela- 
tions between the two states which 
would motivate the omission of 
Lithuania. 

In the part dealing with the 
nineteenth century (about 1815 - 
1914) the term “Central Europe” 
appears for the first time in the 
Encyclopedia. One forms the im- 
pression that the concept was 
based on the authority of Neu- 
mann and therefore confined to 
Germany and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. The whole of 
Eastern Europe is left to Russia. 
Consequently the areas which now 
are called Eastern Central Europe 
are placed within these three em- 
pires. In this case the remark of 
R. Byrnes’ that East Central Eu- 
rope is “a kind of football kicked 
about by various great powers” 
becomes very pertinent. 

The history of the first World 
War in Eastern Europe shows the 
struggle of the two central pow- 
ers against Russia. There is a 
noteworthy remark (p. 1031) that 
the British and French supported 
movements among the opponents 
of the Bolsheviks which resulted 
in the establishment of independ- 
ent governments all along the 
Russian frontier. Among the new- 
ly proclaimed independent govern- 
ments the author mentions first 
Lithuania, giving the date of De- 
cember 11, 1917 as the day of the 
proclamatin of independence. In 
fact, on this date the declaration 
of independence was issued for- 
mally in the name of the Lithua- 
nian Council but it was actually 
dictated by the German occupa- 
tional forces of Obost. The Ger- 
mans intended to use the declara- 
tion in the coming treaty with the 
Bolsheviks at Brest-Litowsk. It 
should serve as an argument for 
the severance of the ties of Lithu- 
ania with Russia and for her al- 
liance with Germany. The state- 
ment in the Encyclopedia (p. 
1041) that in the treaty of Brest- 
Litowsk Russia was obliged to re- 
cognize the Lithuanian independ- 
ence is not correct. The treaty 
acknowledged the right of self- 
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determination for all Eastern 
areas which were formerly under 
German occupation. But the name 
of Lithuania does not appear in 
the treaty of Brest-Litowsk. 

It is also an error to connect 
the recognition of Lithuania by 
the Germans on March 23, 1918 
with the election of Urach as king 
of the new state. On the contrary, 
the Lithuanian Council itself, not 
the government, as the author of 
the Encyclopedia says, decided to 
elect Urach, following the sug- 
gestions of Erzberger, the leader 
of the German Catholic Centrum 
Party. The election was conceived 
as a means to thwart the threat- 
ened annexation of Lithuania to 
Prussia. 

The period of Lithuania’s in- 
dependence is well sketched and 
her political and economic devel- 
opment (especially the land law) 
is correctly described. The con- 
flict with Poland concerning Vil- 
na is objectively presented. In 
connection with that, only one in- 
adequacy has to be pointed out. 
The author writes on page 1038 
about the plebiscite in the Vilna 
region on January 8, 1922, which 
resulted in a majority for Poland. 
The occupational Polish forces ar- 
ranged not a plebiscite but the 
election of the Diet for so-called 
“Mid-Lithuania” (Litwa Srodko- 
wa). The Diet elected by the pre- 
valently Polish population (the 
Lithuanians abstained from the 
vote) voted for merging with 
Poland. 

Everyone who lived in inde- 
pendent Lithuania will be sur- 
prised to read in the Encyclopedia 
about a military coup by General 
Glavatski on November 16-17, 
1923 (p. 1042). Such a coup never 
occurred and is therefore the pure 
invention of the author. However, 
General Glavasky (Grigaliiinas - 
Glavackis) distinguished himself 
by his willful actions and was ar- 
rested by the government in the 
spring of 1919. The arrest pro- 
voked a limited mutiny within his 
regiment. The relase of General 
Glavatski and his reinstatement 
in the highest command of the 
regiment settled the matter. 

The non-existent coup of Gla- 
vatski, according to the Encyclo- 
pedia “paved the way for another 
coup d’etat, that of Antanas Sme- 
tona on December 17, 1926.” This 
last coup was really a military 
uprising without the direct parti- 
cipation of Smetona. He joined 
the military junta after he had 
first been summoned to take over 
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the post of the presidency in the 
reorganized state. He was elected 
afterwards by the Diet. 

The regime of A. Smetona un- 
til 1939 is in general correctiy 
sketched, though its supposedly 
marked trend as a dictatorship 
can hardly be admitted. Whoever 
has a first-hand knowledge of the 
situation in Lithuania during 1939 
could not also confirm the last 
sentence of the Encyclopedia, that 
“Lithuania, practically at Ger- 
many’s mercy made efforts to 
draw closer to the old enemy, 
Poland” (p. 1073). Lithuania tried 
to maintain a policy of neutrality 
in the arising international con- 
flict and painstakingly avoided 
siding with any partner. In spite 
of this, she was not able to ward 
off occupation and the loss of her 
independence. 

As this short review shows, the 
areas of East Central Europe are 
treated as parts of Eastern Eu- 
rope. This last term is understood 
as signifying predominantly the 
Russian Empire, which developed 
from the Moscovite Duchy. The 
old etatistic view of the Russian 
historiography which was formed 
by Muscovite historians (for in- 
stance V. O. Kluchevski) prevails 
in the Encyclopedia. The Mosco- 
vite historians interpreted the 
history of all Eastern Europe with 
the Moscovite state as the central 
historical factor. The other poli- 
tical powers, as the Ukraine or 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
are therefore treated more sub- 
ordinately to the Moscovite Em- 
pire. The prevalent Moscovite point 
of view failed to elaborate proper- 
ly on the role Lithuania played 
in Eastern Europe. It must be 
kept in mind that the Grand 
Duchy was the leading power in 
the Russian plains during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and partly 
the sixteenth centuries. It thwart- 
ed the German expansion toward 
the East, withstood the onslaughts 
of the Western crusaders, while 
molding the great empire in order 
to unite the manifold Slavonic 
peoples. Consequntly the Lithua- 
nian Grand Duchy was the first 
and very effective creator of 
Central Europe. 

Her intermediate position be- 
tween the West and the East also 
conditioned the role she played in 
the sixteenth century regarding 
the union of the churches. It is 
well known that the threatening 
invasion of the Turks compelled 
the Eastern Church to seek a 
union with Western Christianity. 


After many unsuccessful attempts 
the union became a reality on the 
soil of the Lithuanian Duchy at 
Brest (1596). As a result of this 
union we have today the Greek 
Catholic Church, the most signi- 
ficant creation of Central Europe 
and of its leading power, i.e. the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 


The author of the Encyclopedia 
ignores the union almost entirely 
and does not even mention Brest. 
In the opinion of M. Karpovich: 
“attempts to reunite the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Poland with 
Rome foundered on the obstinacy 
of the Jesuits” (415). He concedes 
however that “part of the Ortho- 
dox Church formed the so-called 
Uniate Church”. Though he omits 
the Union of Brest the author 
nevertheless recalls the Confeder- 
ation of Vilna (1599), an alliance 
between the Orthodox and the 
Dissidents against the Roman 
Church. It seems that the author 
assigns greater importance to the 
Confederation which was a futile 
attempt, than to the Union which 
created a still flourishing deno- 
mination amidst the Christian 
community. 

In the passage concerning the 
Uniate Church the author reveals 
the dominant opinion of the for- 
mer Moscovite (Great Russian) 
historians. They almost ignored 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania as 
a separate political body. They 
were more inclined to treat her 
as another, namely West Russian, 
state. So a formal name for her, 
the “Lithuanian-Russian state”, 
was invented. One is surprised to 
discover the same tendency in the 
book by O. P. Backus, Motives of 
the West Russian Nobles in De- 
serting Lithuania for Moscow 
1377-1514, University of Kansas 
Press, 1957. The book originated 
in the school of professor G. Ver- 
nadsky of Yale University. A si- 
milar school concerning Eastern 
Europe, it seems, prevails in other 
universities of the United States 
besides Harvard. 


Juozas JAKSTAS 


1. Bibliography of American Pub- 
lications on East Central Europe. 1945 
-1957. Indiana University publications, 
¥.. 

2. Fr. Naumann, Central Europe, 
1917, p. 11. 

3. Fr. Dvornik, The Making of 
Central and Eastern Europe, London, 
1949. 

4. Fr. G. Heymann, John Zizka and 
the Hussite Revolution, 1955, p. 31. 
No mention is made of Zizka in the 
contemporary reports of the battle. 

5. Bibliography, p. XVI. 
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SOVIETS REVIEW 


LITHUANIAN LITERATURE 


SOVIET LITERATURE MONTHLY 
No. 9, Moscow, 1961. 


It is difficult for a Lithuanian 
to suppress a quiver of hopeful 
excitement when he sees before 
him an English-language publica- 
tion, put out by the Soviet Union, 
devoted to Lithuanian literature. 
Evidently, the Soviet rulers are 
letting the voice of Lithuania 
come through the wall of silence 
created by their own bad con- 
sciences and by their determina- 
tion to hold on to ill-gotten gains. 
What does this new confidence 
mean? Have they been able to of- 
fer the national minorities enough 
intellectual freedom to rekindle 
the spark of creative imagination 
that can produce works of literary 
merit which would also show a 
measure of genuine committment 
to the Soviet system? If so, then 
the system itself must be begin- 
ning to undergo important chang- 
es. Or is it that the Lithuanians 
can now be relied upon to spout 
the Communist propaganda line 
in perfect unison with the other 
headless torsos of former nation- 
al civilizations from Georgia, the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, and even 
Moscow itself? 


It would seem, alas, that the 
latter explanation is nearer to the 
truth. The editorial voices of 
Soviet Lithuania literary figures 
do indeed sing in unison with their 
totalitarian state, and it is an 
alien tune. We, the exiled Lithua- 
nians, have been out of touch 
with our motherland for many 
years, and yet, we must say sad- 
ly that the image of Lithuania 
upheld by us is still truer to the 
deepest, most ancient, cultural 
traditions of our land than the 
image one sees in the issue of 
Soviet Literature under review. 


For instance, we have always 
thought that the writer should 
want to understand how the 
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human spirit shapes any society, 
rather than how “a socialist socie- 
ty shapes the human spirit,” as 
Justas Paleckis, a prominent liter- 
ary and political figure in Soviet 
Lithuania, states in his editorial 
“On the Sunny Side of the 
World” (p. 6). There is a tragic 
difference — the human spirit is 
now not the creator, but a thing 
to be created on the assembly line 
of a social organization imposed 
form above. Freedom and imagi- 
nation have departed, and Mr. 
Paleckis’ sun is black. No wonder, 
therefore, that Dovydas Judelevi- 
éius in his review of Soviet Lithu- 
anian poetry should measure poet- 
ic achievement by the number of 
books printed or that he should 
consider human love and lyrical 
passion “burning and urgent” only 
when presented in the context of 
“politics and social struggle” (“Old 
and New Generations of Poets,” 
p. 114). The spirit-machine of the 
socialist state is celebrating its 
victories. Juozas BaltuSis (“Song 
in the Background,” p. 15) says 
with satisfaction: 


A peat-working factory stands on 
the edge of the former bog. Nearby 
rise the new brick buildings of a 
fine housing estate for workers, 
and the will-o'’-the-wisps beloved 
of the decadent writer Juozas Tys- 
liava have been driven out by the 
electricity. 


Yes, we need factories and 
houses for people to live in, but 
let us not call “decadent” those 
poets who loved the will-o-the- 
wisps, for then all that is eternal- 
ly, “nonpolitically,” beautiful in 
nature will become “decadent” too, 
and we shall be strangers on our 
own green earth. Mr. BaltuSis 
should ponder the mystery of a 
Walt Whitman, who could sing 
the glories of Brooklyn Bridge 
and of the leaves of grass. 

And so it goes. Kostas Korsa- 
kas (“The Literature of Soviet 
Lithuania,” pp. 121-127) praises 
minor Lithuanian literary figures 
of the past — Julius Janonis, Vin- 


cas Mickevitius-Kapsukas and Vy- 
tautas Montvila — for their left- 
ist and communist views. He ap- 
parently sees nothing strange in a 
nonsensical statement, such as 
the following: “...Montvila ex- 
perienced the joy of living for 
several months in Soviet Lithua- 
nia, and that short spell sufficed 
to make him into a major Lithu- 
anian poet” (p. 123). Mr. Korsa- 
kas, who has been a literary 
critic all his life, should know 
that major poets develop because 
they have talent and work hard, 
and not because of political ec- 
stasies. Both we and Mr. Korsa- 
kas agree that Saloméja Néris was 
a great Lithuanian poet of in- 
comparable lyrical charm, but in 
Korsakas’ opinion Saloméja Néris 
is great because her poetry 
“strongly reflected the idea of 
friendship between the Soviet peo- 
ples and of socialist international- 
ism and humanism” (ibid.). Thus 
the Soviet Lithuanian spokesmen 
in literature and the arts go on 
presenting, as they always have, 
counterfeit bills in a supposed 
“cultural exchange.” 

In addition to general reviews 
and editorial statements, this is- 
sue of Soviet Literature also in- 
cludes several short stories and 
poems by Lithuanian authors. 
These efforts present a more hope- 
ful picture. It seems that the 
writers themselves, when they are 
not preaching about “socialist 
realism” can show, both talent 
and skill in their work and that, 
whatever the theory, in practice 
they have not forgotten what art 
is all about. The story “Old Age” 
by Jonas AvyZius is an amusing 
and rather touching study of a 
stubborn old man’s struggle to 
preserve his dignity and useful- 
ness to society when age saps his 
strength. The man is both cheer- 
fully ebullient and proudly reti- 
cent, and the most difficult thing 
for him is to communicate his 
feelings to his dearly loved wife 
through the rough-hewn mask of 
aloof superiority that-he has al- 
ways worn. His comical efforts to 
confess and to appear not to be 
eonfessing anything are bound 
to win a pure-hearted reader’s 
sympathy. Cynics may call it a 
harmlessly cute story, but that in 
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itself is a good sign, considering 
the humorless fanaticism of some 
Soviet writing. 


“Stories of Childhood” by My- 
kolas Sluckis are made of much 
sterner stuff. There is no explicit 
mention of communism in these 
childhood reminiscences of grim 
family life and father’s illness, but 


their whole content and mood re-' 


veals the awesome, dark world 
from which fierce  proletarians 
came to smash the world they 
hated. Back-breaking work, pride, 
poverty and frustration have turn- 
ed a strong and good man into a 
bitter, silent figure of terror to 
his whole family: 


Oh, how I hated him—that great, 
heavy iron man! And I hated that 
dark, hard hand... When he seated 
me on his knee to make friends 
with me again, I burst out crying. 
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“What? So you don’t love your 
dad?"’ he said harshly and tossed 
me off like a shaving. “All right, 
go and sit over there with your 
mother, both of you, and whine in 
chorus. Who earns your bread, eh?"’ 

We simply could not please our 
strong, stern father. We saw him 
so seldom that we did not know 
the right way to go about it. On 
Sundays and holidays when he was 
at home we went about on tiptoe, 
afraid to laugh, afraid to play. 
But when you creep like that you 
are certain to overturn something, 
spill something, smash something. 
And again would come that quiet 
but stern order: ‘‘Bring the strap, 
sir."" (p. 66) 


Such men were in the vanguard 
of the bolshevik revolution, and 
the fact that they now have to 
feed cynical Party bureaucrats is 
perhaps the most damning com- 
ment on the whole Soviet system. 

All of the stories and poems 
printed in this issue show that 
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their authors tried as best they 
could to give their efforts a 
“Soviet” content, but the points 
they make — whether it be a 
young boy’s devotion to an ideal 
(Jonas Simkus, “The Brave 
Heart”), or a man’s desire to 
master the universe (E. MieZe- 
laitis, “Path of Stars”), or a 
declaration of love for life and 
peace (Saloméja Néris, “Sing, my 
Heart...”) — do not in them- 
selves constitute anything speci- 
fically “socialist,” and would have 
their validity in any society. 


One should also mention a few 
samples of Lithuanian graphic art 
presented in the issue—they seem 
much better than the comments 
on them by Alexei Gestev, pp. 
154-158—and a play by the 
Russian author Konstantin Simo- 
nov, which is about warmongers 
and which is not related to the 
main theme of Lithuanian litera- 
ture. Of some special interest is 
one of a series of interviews with 
Soviet Lithuanian writers — the 
interview with Eduardas MiezZe- 
laitis, who had recently visited 
the United States and spoken 
with Lithuanians in this country. 
MieZelaitis’ commentson the old- 
er Lithuanian writers now living 
in exile, and especially on the 
younger generation of writers and 
essaysts who are a far cry from 
the old-style frothing at the mouth 
in Soviet Lithuanian press. He is 
willing to admit that even some 
right-wingers have “unbiased” 
things to say about cultural life 
in Soviet Lithuania, and that the 
younger people are not obsessed 
with “gnawing hatred” of every- 
thing that is happening in their 
home country. This is true to the 
extent that Lithuania itself is no 
longer subjected to the Stalinist 
hell of the early years of occu- 
pation, and that human voices 
come through to us, as they do 
even in this issue of Soviet Liter- 
ature. True understanding is per- 
haps still far off, but a certain 
rudimentary dialogue with peo- 
ple of MieZelaitis’ cast can now 
begin, for his voice and that of 
the editorialists and literary crit- 
ics in this issue is not quite the 
same. 


Rimvydas SILBAJORIS 
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A SELECTION OF 


THE MAKER OF GODS by Stepas 
Zobarskas, a selection of short stories, 
New York, Voyages Press, 1961. 


This first selection of his short 
stories in English demonstrates 
that Stepas Zobarskas has chosen 
to emphasize a side of life in 
pleasant contrast to the exagge- 
rated concern for deranged char- 
acters evidenced, time and again, 
by certain of our contemporaries. 
Yet he does not, by any means, 
present us with a succession of 
endings inspired by an equally 
distressing optimism. The author 
of these tales does not ignore, as 
do certain other writers of our 
day, the constructive elements 
present even in disaster. 


The great depth of fecling which 
lies beneath the apparent simpli- 
city of the tales here told balances 
very well what some cursory 
readers might wrongfully be 
tempted to construe as naiveté. 
Our author's effects of pathos are 
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achieved without excessive effort 
or labor: they emerge, indeed, 
even in the “comic” stories. This 
would suggest to the thoughtful 
that there is here a cordiality, a 
warm affection for people, a kind 
of understanding not always to be 
heard in the works of twentieth 
century writers. Perceptive read- 
ers will note with pleasure how 
marvellously pointed are the end- 
ings of these stories; often they 
achieve a gradual “fading away” 
in their final few sentences, quite 
reminiscent of the manner of 
Mozart in music. 


The range of the narratives is 
wider than might be expected of 
an author hitherto largely identi- 
fied with the successful creation 
of children’s literature, although 
anyone, recalling Graham Greene’s 
use of the eyes of a child, may 
feel that Zobarskas’s work in his 
special field has very well pre- 
pared him for the rendition of 


that peculiarly penetrating—while 


seemingly detached— observation 
of life resultant from the clarity 
of view which is not childish but 
child-like. 

Some of the stories will parti- 
cularly appeal to those who have 
noted the fascinating intermix- 
ture of Paganism and Christianity 
that has deeply colored the folk- 
lore of the Lithuanians, among 
other peoples. 

The form in which Mr. Zobars- 
kas’s work is cast, that of the 
short fiction, has always been po- 
pular with readers and writers. It 
is a form well rooted in ancient 
literature, and whatever may be 
said in defense of some narrowly 
conceived—and, sometimes, as I 
think, too arithmetical—notions of 
what constitutes the short story, 
it is itself best defined as a short 
fiction. In this genre the basic re- 
ligious writings of East and West 
are remarkably rich, both Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures, for ex- 
ample, being filled with excellent 
examples of it. 

English and American readers 
have not, hitherto, had much op- 
portunity to acquire familiarity 
with the manner in which Lithu- 
anian writers have handled this 
form of literature. A _ previous 
publication of Mr. Zobarskas, Se- 
lected Lithuanian Short Stories, 
(edited by Stepas Zobarskas, New 
York, Voyages Press, 1960) in 
which, however, we find him func- 
tioning chiefly as editor rather 
than author, has helped to remedy 
that deficiency. 

The Lithuanian language, which 
is among the oldest current in 
Europe, displays interesting re- 
lationship to Sanskrit, to Latin, 
and to Greek; and it is notable 
for its beauty, its richness, and 
its expressiveness. Many of these 
qualities are not easily transmit- 
ted in translation; but here we 
are, of course, dealing with trans- 
lations made by the author him- 
self. It is with a sure and sensi- 
tive touch that Mr. Zobarskas has 
‘reconstructed his tales in English 
idiom. The situations in which his 
characters find themselves are 
most deftly conveyed to us; and, 
stripped of adventitious circum- 
stances, they are seen to be es- 
sentially human situations in which 
the full outpourings of the nature 
shared alike by men and women, 
of whatever nation and calling, 
are made manifest. 

It may safely be said that it is 
in this capacity to depict life that 
the short fiction, like the novel, 
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justifies itself. As Anton Chekhov 
so well remarked: “The aim of 
fiction is absolute and honest 
truth.” What he suggested, of 
course, is that the concern of the 
writer of fiction is less with what 
has, on some given occasion, liter- 
ally happened as a matter of his- 
tory, than with what is likely to 
occur, with what is probable, with 
what has meaning for everyone be- 
cause it is in character, precisely 
in consonance with the nature of 
the protagonists or of whatever 
theme the writer may choose in 
orde> to convey the impression 
and experience he is portraying. 
And herein lies the value of this 
kind of writing, so deeply con- 
cerned, as it is, with experience 
rather than with events. 


It is the special task of imagi- 
native literature to break down 
the barriers by which personal 
identity has walled off personal 
sensations, observations, emotions, 
and feelings. By disengaging our 
personal separateness, imagina- 
tive literature communicates or 
makes available to others what 
might have remained forever shut 
up within the walled garden of 
the single self. Thus does litera- 
ture extend, to a degree not easy 
to measure, the sense that each 
one of us has of the direct ex- 
perience of life. 

Stepas Zobarskas, a resident of 
the United States since 1947, was 
born in Lithuania. He studied li- 
terature and various languages at 
Paris, Heidelberg, and New York, 
and has served as editor of several 
children’s magazines and literary 
reviews. He is the compiler of 
text books used in the grammar 
schools of Lithuania, and he has 
been Lithuanian Red Cross Dele- 
gate to the League of Red Cross 
Societies in Paris. Two of his 
works have been honored with 
Red Cross awards; and “Monsi- 
gnor’s Footstool,” one of the short 
stories in this volume, has re- 
ceived wide acclaim not alone in 
its original form but in translated 
versions which have already ap- 
peared in French, German, Ita- 
lian, and Latvian. The stories 
which make up the present col- 
lection are, I think, distinguished 
by a like humaneness of view and 
interpretation, while the glimpses 
which they provide of a social 
background, new and interesting 
to English and American readers, 
should warmly commend them to 
a wide audience here. 


Alastair GUINAN 
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Barbara Armonas (as told to A. L. 
Nasvytis), LEAVE YOUR TEARS IN 
MOSCOW, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1961. 222 p., $3.95. 


This is a woman's story of 
man’s cruelty to man. 


It is the story of a trip through 
Inferno brought up to date. 


The facts are simple: Russians 
occupy Lithuania, Barbara Armo- 
nas becomes separated from her 
husband, who is an American 
citizen and is allowed to leave for 
the USA, taking his daughter 
Donna with him; Barbara and 
eight-month old Johnny are to fol- 
low him, but the Russian curtain 
descends on Eastern Europe. They 
live through the German occu- 
pation and survive again the 
change of masters in 1945. In 
1948 Barbara and Johnny are de- 
ported to Siberia. 


It is precisely here that our 
knowledge of life in the USSR 
ends — few have survived Siberia 
to speak about it. The book is one 
of the first to be told by a 
survivor. It is one thing to read 
extrapolations and deductions from 
shady statistics and another to 
hear one who has passed the or- 
deal by hunger and cold. 


The book is not a tale of hero- 
ism — of people larger than life. 
Rather, it is a book of the little 
man, who lives in the interstices 
of public life who bears the 
burden about which the others 
talk so passionately and do so lit- 
tle. It is the story of a woman 
with a son, who must use her cun- 
ning to survive in the jungle that 
is Soviet Russia. 


The book is not an _ eloquent 
one. It is good that it is so. 
Hunger, pain and anguish do not 
look good in cellophane packages. 


The book has a message, yet 
its message will not be heard, for 
reading about hunger is not being 
hungry. Let us not talk about 
things wich we would not under- 
stand. 


A. Monéys @ Mother and Daughter 


Consider, by all means, the 
book as a sociological study of 
the making of the new Soviet 
Man: the mill that grinds fine. 
“Admitting to having been in 
prison is no shame in Russia”, p. 
182. It is refreshing to read about 
wealth in Russia, isn’t it? “Now 
you are a rich and happy woman” 
(p. 155), said a Russian with 
envy, after Barbara received a 
parcel from America. 


You are invited to read this 
book: it will not stir you to 
action, it will not attempt to for- 
tify your blood with propaganda. 
It will make you feel good. It has 
a happy ending. 


Arinas LIULEVICIUS 
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